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The authors, representing the viewpoints of the 
academic and the practicing consultant, consider the integration of 
intervention theory and practice in public schools. The first part of 
the presentation discusses the intervention theory as a guide to the 
activities of the organizational change agent* The distinctive 
characteristics of the public school system (as opposed to business, 
voluntary, and other types of organizations) are considered, and ways 
in which the intervention model might be modified and made more 
directly relevant to school systems are described. The second part of 
the presentation draws upon case material from actual interveation 
activities in public school systems. Factors leading to more 
effective consultative relationships are identified and compared to 
the theory-based intervention approach described earlier. Finally, a 
revised version of the intervention model is developed for the school 
system. (Author) 
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STJtATEGY ADOj^T];}j IN CO NSU LTING TO SC HOOL SYSTEM S 
In our work wiih scliool systems v/c have oUempted to adopt the general 
approach outlined by Chris Argyris. Basically Argyris advocates three 
primary tasks for the interventionist: 

► to help generate valid and useful information 

► to create conditions in v/hich clients can make 
informed and free choices 

► to help clients develop an internal committment 
to thoir choice 

Som- of the implications of these tasks are extremely important. 
For example if the diagnosis phase of the relationship is to be useful 
it must be seen by all as reflecting valid and complete information. 
Therefore it must view the major issues that occur at any level in 
the system. It should not reflect a view point of one sub-group. 

Encouraging free choice means that the consultant should avoid making 
decisions on behalf of In's client. The clients must remain responsible 
for their destiny and for the aulonomy of their system. 
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In sclccling a course of aciion the system, the elient should expe3Mence 
a hi[{h degree of owi.crship and feeling of responsibility about the 
choiee and about its implications. lie then aets on the ehoiee l)ecausc 
it fulfills his needs in his sense of responsibility as well as the needs 
and responsibilities he holds on behalf of the 3ystem. 

Our company, Stevenson & Kellogg, Ltd. has undertaken a number of 
organization development studies within school boards of Ontario. We 
have found that attempting to focus on these primary tasks lias led to 
successful consulting relationships. 

BACKGROUND ON ONE SCHOOL SYSTEM 

An example is the organization d, velopnicnt program with one of the 
larger county school boards in Ontario. Our experience in tins project 
provides an useful example of the way in which the x^rgyris approach 
can be applied to school systems. 

Some months ago the Administrative Council — the seven senior 
academic and business officials of the system ^- became interested 
in organization development. They went on a three day retreat during 
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which llK-y altcmpled to assess the current performance of Ihcir school 
system. In general tliey jud-ed thai while the system v/as attaining 
a reasoiiahle standard they aspired to a much helter porformance. 



As a result of the retreat, the Auministralive Council presented to the 
Board of Trustees a general recommendation that an organization devel- 
opment study should be undertaken. The study has as its broad object- 
ives "to -.axiinizc human effectiveness and to operate according to goals 
mutually acceptable to each level of the, organixatiqn". The more de- 
tailed expectations of this study were expressed as foi;o\vs: 

"We want to move our lotal organization r}nsev to excellence 
by im'olving management personnel in diagnosis, goa] setting, 
policy making, problem solving and evaluation." 



These general terms of reference were sent to a number of eoasuJlants. 
After an extensive round of interviews the Administrative Council se- 
lected our company to help them with this program. 



At this point, we should describe the structure of the school system. 
See Figure 1 . 
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The Trunlccs eailliorizc cxpcndilure^j fjuch as thai involved in our 
program. When our proposal was presented, considerable debate 
wa»s undertaken. The result ~ only the diagno.stic phase (3 months) 
of the 18 month program was appr-zed and Tundcd. Authorizing the 
balance of the studj^ was contingent on the Board* s evaluation of the 
diagnosis. 

There seemed to be mistrust and conflict between the Administi^ation 
and tlic Trustees, We seemed to be identified by both parties as in 
the Administrator's "camp*\ 

The Trustees^ decision had the effect of shifting control of the study 
from the Administrators to the Board, to the dismay of the Admini- 
strators, 

We decided that we should follow the Argyris strategy, and attempt to 
cehieve a position in the system that was in neither camp, but pre- 
senting to both an objective view of the system. In this way, we help 
to develop valid and useful intormation. 

During the diagnosis phase, our contacts with the system were exten- 
sive: 



lutcj'views singly and in groups, willi some 200 repi^csonl- 
alivcs of the school system, inelucling all senior admini- 
strative and business personnel. People at al] levels 
seemed quite open — discussing both strengths and weak- 
nesses of the system 

► Interviews ath Trustees eaeh Trustee in/ited to attend 
one of tliree luncheon meetijigs. Tvustees were quite pre- 
pared to discuss their role, the role of the Administration, 
and the relationships between them. 

> Observation of a number of Administrative and Academic 
Council meetings and Board of Trustee meetings. All these 
meetings tended to be relatively formal. Many participants 
•expressed dissatisfaction v/ith the process the meetings in pri- 
vate, but seldom e::pressed dissatisfaction in the meetings 
themselves. 

For the diagnosis, we assembled the data, crystal! zed a number of key 
issues, and presented the data and issues verbally to the Administrative 
Council. At tliat time we discussed the program for the balance of the 
project. We seemed to reach general agreement o.i the elements of the 



program* The pro[irrim includod work on the inlcr^group rclation- 
sliips helwecn Ihc ]^oard of Tru.slcos and Ihc Admini.stralivc Council. 

Because only Die initial (diagnosi.s) pliase of the project had been funded 
at this stage to pre^sent a writlon report to Die Board of Trustees. 
We drafted that report, reflecting the data we had presented to the 
Administrative Council and tlio further progj^am we had agreed upon. 
When we gave that report to t!ie Administrative Council some negative 
reactions occurred. The general comments indicated that tlie report 
was rather strong, painting a bleak picture of the current operations 
in the scl)oo] system and therefore of t]ie Administration* For the 
first time the Administrative Council had some doubts about continu- 
ing the study. The report was presented to the Trustees, with one 
copy for each trustee and an understanding that the contents of the 
report should remain confidential for fear of public repercussions* 

One of the major issues identified in the diagnosis report, as suggested 
by the organization chart in Figure 1 is the relationship between the 
Administrative Council and the Board of Trustees* Ultimate power 
to set policy and allocate funds rests with the Trustees, while the 
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cxeciilion of llicsc policies and Ihc decisions and actions of the syhleni 
are under the control of Ihc Adniinislralive Council. Trustees often 
feel that the Administrators manipulate the Board nieeting and tliere- 
fore exercise final defacto power over the system. The Adnunistrative 
Council, on the other Imnd, often sec the Board, an elected (i,c. po- 
litical) body as being overly concerned with trivia and j>utting unreal- i 
istic demands on the Administrators to back up proposals with exten- 
sive fac(£rand figures. 



The sequence Ox events at this point went as follows; 



► Administrative Council had a private closed meeting with 
the Trustees to discuss the organi:iatien devolopmeut pro-- 
gram. At that time Administrative Council put forward a 
separate proposal that allowed for much more extensive 
involvement of senior officials. 

► The consultants mot with the members of the Administrative 
Council and witli the Trustees again in a private cIosg meet- 
ing. At this meeting the Trustees offered supporting cvi- * 
dence and in effect subscribed to the diagnosis of the sy^ 
stem that had been written by the consultants. The senior 
Administrators expressed their reservations. Individuals 
seemed to open up in the preseiice of both groups and the 
consultants, expressing their deeply felt co?icerns and views. 
A general agreement was reached tliat the consultants and 
the Administrators should meet and draft a mutually accept- 
able outline for the balance of the program. 

► The Director (the senior Administrator) had a scries of 
meetings with the consultants, working out an agreed draft 
of the outline for the balance of the project. Adniinistrative 
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Council accepted the new prograu). The Trustees ngi oed 
to fund tlie program. 

The project as it i.*:; now described de-emphanir.es one key point — 
a foeuf; of tlie consulting effort on the Trustee Adn)ini£>trative Council 
relationship. Tliis was one of the key issues tliat had been highliglited 
in the feedback report. However, the election of tlie new Board of 
Trustees was due in a matter of weeks, which made it impractical 
to continue on with that part of the study. Further, tlic Administrative 
Council fee] the relationship is largely their responsibility. A further 
point of difference in Ihc revised program is a rather more analyical 
focus on the present Administrative structure. We will assess its 
suitability in light of the goals and general directions that arc being 
set up for ihc system for the next five years. 

SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONSUI/riNG PR OGHAM 

The Trustec-Admini.strativc Council relationship is no longer a specific 
point of concentration for the OD program. In the course of raising the 
issue of this relationship and presenting it both to Trustees and to the 
Administrative Council presented the data that reflect soine of the 
dyfunctional aspects in the relationship. An observation of the operation 
of tlie two groups after presentation of our feedback indicates that the 
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inlcr-group relationship .seemed .subslanti. lly in,prov'ccK The ncnv 
tone of the rt.lalionship was evidenced in our private meeting with 
the Admini.sl-alive Council and Trustees, Both grou|>.s .socnied pre- 
pared to offer data on their p( reeption of the system and on their 
perception of some of the issues that we agreed were important. In 
a fairly open and frujil; discussion we observed a movement toward 
a general agreement and acceptance o"^ the diagnosis. 



Testing the validity of tl)C data in our feedback report was obviously 
a pivotal point of the study. The Achninistrative Council had appar^ 
enily accepted the data and the recommendations on the program 
from the consultants. Their reaction to the written confirmation and 
the written report suggests they th ^y in fact had not subscribed to the 
liagnosis but had accepted a prescription from the consultants. 
When faced with the data that we bclivc described the system they re- 
acted quite negatively. We believe that the Administrators' >^eaction 
to the written report was an excellent test of their committment to 
the program and of the validity of the data" that we were presenting. 
The result of the process is tliat, after discussing and working through 
their reservations, the Administrative Council is now strongly identic 
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fying v/ilh Ihc program and pu5;hinj; ahead v/iUi its implcnKMilalion. 

In redrafting the program outline llic consultants were allowing the 
system free choica os to the ixirticular issues tliey wished to work 
on. We presented the issues wo felt were important. Then we worked 
out a program to respond to the f:et of issues the Administrative Council 
specified. The resulting program altliough somewhat different from the 
original proposal seems to us to focus on key issues that are important 
to the Administrative Council and important to the effective operation 
of the system. Without this second round of development on the pro- 
gram outline we feel that committment to the program would have been 
relatively weak. The program v/ould have suffered as a result. 

A formal written report of the diagnosis was necessary because of 
the funding arrangements made by the trustees. On the one hand the 
creation of the report and the extensive discussion around it has de- 
layed the project far beyond the intended schedule. On the other hand 
the round of discussions was probably the most effective intervention 
to date. In spite of its cost in consulting hours and in calendar delay, 
we believe that exercise was well worthwhile. The net result of that 

erJc 



activity could well be counted os an initial succos.s oxperionco* Tt 
scorns to have cemented identification wifli the pro^jram. The net 
result of lh3 discussions seems to have confiivned in the minds of 
the senior officials and of the Trustee*: the validity of the OD ap- 
proach . 

LEARNINGS FROAI THIS PROJECT 

What have v/e learned to date about organizational intervention from 
this project? Briefly put, we have come to question three basic 
assumptions of intervention theory: 

► change efforts should start at iho top 

► the most pressing prol>lems should be resolved first 

► the change agent should attempt to encourage collabor- 
ation betv/een competing parts of iho system ♦ 

In the light of these theoretical assumptions, we were confronted with 
three critical realities of change in public school systems in Ontario. 
First, the top of the system, the Board of Trustees can only l^e 
changed for a tv/o-year period, the term of elected office* Follovving 
this period, the composition of the Board could change drastically. 



Therefore, Die pay.. off from working v/ilh the I^oard could be so 
temporary as to bo irnp)'aelicaL Socond, the most pressing pro- 
blem, the Board - Adiainistrativo Council relationship, was made 
difficult by the basic difference between their profcs.sional (adniini- ' ' 
strators) and political (Board) goals. This basic goal difference in 
conjunction with the two-year payoff period, made the costs exhori^ 
tant in relation to likely benefits. Third, the goal diffei-ence and 
division of function between Board and Administi-ation again would 
make full collaboration difficult to obtain and at variance with the 
original inter/i of separating tlie powers of the two groups. 

Therefore, as a result of the discussion of our diagnosis, we came 
to recognize and appreciate the difference in pov/ers and goals of the 
two groups. We feel it was important that we openly discussed the 
problems that each group caused for the other. We achieved an aware- 
ness of the problem and a conceptual understanding. There was some 
reduction in antagonism and mistrust, but not a real, permanent 
solution of the inlcr-group problem* Tlov/cver, enough worl* on the issue 
was done to obtain the committment of both groups to the remainder of 
the change program and a higher quality design for it. 
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We have now defined the Board-Ad ministration problem and the polit- 
ical issues as given, beyond our seopo for the present. Witli the green 
light from both groups, v/e are now planning to intervene in the Ad- 
ministration sub^system on more limited problems. As Boer and Iluse 
(1972) and (Hall and Sehneider (1973)) suggest, sueeess in limited change 
efforts can become visible and create a more positive climate and mot- 
ivation for f mother change. 

This process of creating a more favourable climate for clianga can 
operate as shov/n in Figure 2. An outside unfreezing agent (in this 
case, our diagnosis) can lead to a behavior change (discussion of the 
Board-Administrator inter-group relationship). Success results in 
positive reinforcement, v/hich leads to more positive attitudes (both 
groups decided to continue the project). This in turn can lead to new 
information, which could be any new information the Board or Ad- 
ministration may acquire about themselves or the rest of the organ- 
ization as a result of their more open and positive attitudes tov/ard 
change. Asa result of future successes on change efforts within the 
administration, the Board and Administrator^ may at some later date 
decide to make a further attempt lo work on their own problem. 



Figure 2 



ORGANIZATIONAL LEARNING THROUGH 
SUCC£\SS (from Beer and Huse, 1972) 



Outside unfreezing incident 
(peer pressure, boss pref-isurc, 
or eonsultant influence) 



Behavior Chan?Te> 



Cognitive and 
Information Change 



Reinforcement 
through 
Success 



Attitude and 
Value Change 
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Another doparlurc from our initial approach which is implicit here 
is tliat wc no lon^-^or £^oc it as necessary to solve problems first at 
the top. We v/iU be workii^g with key people lower down the organ- 
ization, as well as with the Adminis^trative Council, but not with the 
top (the Board). The key requirement about tlie top is that they not 
be actively opposed to the study, as Beer and Huse (1972) suggest. 
If a target of change is going to Influence other people to be more 
accepting of change, the imporUmc feature, of him is that we liave 
influence in the system, i.e. be a key person. People as the top 
are usually influx ncial, but forma] position is not the only source of 
personal influence. 

To summarize, we can restate our major learnings as follows: 



It is not necessary to start a change program at the top 
of an Organization. It 3S important to not have opposition 
from the top, but an important criteri?. for choosing an 
intervention target is that can be seen as influential 
within the system. 

Deal with problems that can be solved and attempt to 
create initial successes which will compound themselves 
and spread through the organization. 

Do not work on problems that cannot be solved or which 
are among the most clifficult to solve (such as political 
problems). Similar^ly, do not "push" on people or parts 
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of llic system who are strongly resLsling clianoc. Accept 
these as givcns for the time being, and work around them. 
In time you may fuirround them with success and tliey may 
opt in voluntarily* 



